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For MONDAY, September 1, 1794. 





The Second Report from the Committee of Secrecy of the 
Houfe of Commons. 


(Continued from Page. 148.) 


AVING thus traced the proceedings of the Society for 
Conftitutional Information to the period when the com- 
mencement of the war with France neceffarily interrupted the 
development of their principles and defigns by their correfpon- 
dence with that country, your Committee will now lay before 
the Houfe fuch particulars as relate to their proceedings at 
home, in concert with the London Correfponding Society, and 
with the feveral Societies in different parts of the country, 
during the fame period. 

From thefe it will appear—-That not only the London Cor- 
refponding Society, but all the principal Sacieties in the coun- 
try, have been regulated under the immediate aufpices of the 
Society for Conftitutional Information, and have, both in their 
origin and progrefs, looked up to that Society for their guidance 
and direétion in the purfuit of their common object. 

That particularly fince the inftitution of the correfponding 
Society, which appears from a very early period to have had 
an intimate connection with the Society for Conftitutional In- 
formation, a fy{tem of general correfpondence has been efta- 
blithed, by means of which the principles of that Society (fuch 
as they have been already ftated) have been widely diffufed and 
difleminated through the country : 
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That throughout the whole of this extenfive correfpondence, 
the ftrongeft marks appear of an almoft univerfal agreement 
and co-operation among the country Societies, not only in the 
general principles to which your Committee has already re- 
ferred, but alfo inthe nature and frame of the Societies, in the 
fyftem of concert and delegation, and in the particular object 
of forming a National Convention for the purpofe of carrying 
their principles into full effeét; and that traces of this defign 
are to be found in a greater or lefs degree at a very early period 
of this correfpondence. 

The London Correfponding Society was inftituted in Janu- 
ary, 1792. A general account of the plan according to 
which it was formed and diftributed into different divifions, 
has already been given in the laft Report, anda lift of the nums 
ber of divifions, which had been gradually eftablifhed, has 
been found among the papers in the pofleffion of the Secretary. 

In one of the firft communications from the London Cor- 
refponding Society to the Society for Conftitutional Informae 
tion, they ftate that “ The delegates of the Correfponding 
Socizty think it their duty to acquaint the Conftitutional So~ 
ciety, without delay, of the fubfcription begun amongft feveral 
of their divifions for the defence of the profecution faid to be 
commenced againft that worthy member of the Conititutional 
Society, Mr. ‘Thomas Paine, in confequence of his valuable 
publication, intitled “ The Rights of Man;” and that they 
had no doubt that a numerous body would be found to follow 
an example, fo juft in itlelf, and fo eflential to the fupport of 
that imall portion of liberty, which the people of England are 
ftill fuppofed to enjoy. That the approbation and encourage- 
ment which their feeble endeavours had met with trom the 
Conttitutional Society, made them defirous of uniting more 
ttrongly and more immediately with that Society, and for this 
purpofe they wifhed that fix of their members might be ad- 
mitted into the Conttitutional Society, after the manner of 
thofe received from the Societies at Sheffield and Norwich.” 

The London Correfponding Society fignify that they are 
highly favoured by the readinefs of the Conftitutional Society 
to admit fix of their members, and that their fenfe of the fae 
vour fo conferred will be beit expretled by their clofe atten- 
dance at the inftructive meetings of the Conttitutional So- 
ciety, and by their conftant chdeavours to forward the fo be- 
nehcial, aud to much wanted seform of parliamentary repre- 
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The following feries of extracts is taken from the cor- 
refpondence, both of the Society for Conftitutional Infor- 
mation and of the London Correfponding Society, with the 
feveral Societies inftituted in the country. 

The firft is a letter from Sheffield to the Secretary of the 
Conftitutional Society, dated January 15, 1792, ftating 
that the Society eftablifhed at Sheffield humbly folicits the 
advice and afliftance of the Conftitutional Society for the pur- 
pofe of forming a connection with all fimilar focieties in Eng- 
land; and adds, that information of the methods, terms, and 
manner of application for the above purpofe, as likewife the 
admiffion of one of their members into the Conftitutional So- 
ciety, will be efteemed a particular favour, and gratefully ace 
knowledged. In the poftcript to the letter, an account is 
given of the origin of the Sheffield Society ; and it is ftated, 
that it at firft originated in an affembly of five or fix mecha- 
nics, who from converfation about the enormous high price of 
provifions, the unbounded authority of the monopolifts of all 
ranks, from the King to the peafant, and the wafte of the pub- 
lic property by placemen, penfioners, luxury, and debauchery, 
together with the mock reprefentation of the people, con- 
cluded that nothing but ignorance in the people could fuffer 
the natural rights of every freeman to be thus violated. 
They formed a fociety which was gradually increafing, and 
divided into feparate bodies. ‘They re-publifhed Paine’s Rights 
of Man at the low price of 6d. each copy, to which they 
propofed to annex an abftract of the noted iniquitous Corn 
Bill of laft year. 

The fame Society at Sheffield, in a letter to the Conftitu- 
tional Society, mention that their numbers increafe, for that 
moft of the towns and villages in the neighbourhood are 
forming themfelves into fimilar aflociations, and ftri@ly ad- 
here tothe mode of copying the Sheffield Society. They re- 
turn thanks for the kind communications which they have re- 
ceived from the principal members of the Conftitutional So- 
ciety; and they enclofe a parcel for the Secretary of the Lon- 
den Correfponding Society, in anfwer toa letter of his, by 
which he had informed them, that there were in London a 
number of mechanics, fhopkeepers, &c. forming themfelves 
into.a fociety, on the broad bafis of the Rights of Man, and 
defiring to know the manner of conducting this bufinefs at 
Sheffield: In anfwer to which, the Sheffield Society had given 
them their manner of procecding, and hoped it might be of 
fome ufe, as the improvement they were about to adopt was 

2B2 certainly 
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certainly the beft for managing large bodies in great and popu | 


lous towns, viz. dividing them into fmail bodies or mectings of 
ten perfons each, and thefe ten perfons to appoint a delegate; 
ten of thefe delegates to form another meeting ; and fo on, 


delegating from one to another, till at laft they are reduced to | 


a proper number for conftituting the committee or grand 
council, 

Tie Society at Sheffield exprefs their determination to ob- 
tain a radical reform of the country, as foon as prudence and 
difcretion will permit, and to eftablifh it upon that fyftem 
which is confiftent with the rights of man ; for thefe reafons, 
they requeft, that certain members of their Society may be ad- 
mitted into the Conftitutional Society, in order that the Soe 
ciety at Sheffield may be ftrengthened, and enabled to extend 
ufeful knowledge from town to village, and from village to 
town, until the whole nation be fufficiently enlightened and 
united in the fame caufe; which, they fay, cannot fail of being 
the cafe, wherever the moft excellent works of Mr. Thomas 
Paine find refidence. 

The Conftitutional Society at Manchefter tranfmit a copy 
of their refolution to the Conftitutional Society in London, in 
which they refolye that their thanks are due to Mr. Thomas 
Paine, for the publication of the Second Part of the Rights of 
Man, combining principle and practice : They ftile it a work 
of the higheft importance to every nation under Heaven, but 
particularly to this: They expres their hope, that in confe- 
quence of the effect of this. work a complete reform in the 
prefent inadequate ftate of the reprefentation of the people 
will be accomplifhed ; and that the other great plans ef pub- 
lic benefit which Mr. Paine has fo powerfully recommended, 
will fpeedily be carried into effec. 

The delegates of the United Conftitutional Societies at 
Norwich communicate to the London Society for Conftitu- 
tional Information a number of refolutions, in which they ex- 
prefs their happinefS at the admiffion of the delegation from 
Sheffield, in order to form a plan of general information : 
They humbly beg to be admitted to the fame favour, and ex- 
prefs their with that all the focieties of a fimilar kind in Enge 
Jand were ftrongly and indiffolubly united in one political body : 
They return their thanks to Mr. Thomas Paine for his firft 
and fecond parts of the Rights of Man: They fincerely with 
that he may fee his labours crowned with fucces in the general 

diffufion of liberty and happinefs among mankind: They fig- 
nify that their numbers are increafing; and they carneftly en- . 
treat 
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treat all their brethren to increafe their affociations, in order to 
form one grand extenfive union of all the friends of general 
liberty. 

In a letter to the Secretary of the London Correfponding 
Society, the Society at Stockport return thanks to the Corre~ 
fponding Society for their kindnefs, which they fay will be 
ufeful in the formation of the infant fociety at that places 
that they ftand much in need of their experience in this pare 
ticular. They ftate, that they have carefully perufed the ad 
drefles, of which a parcel has been fent them’ by the London, 
Correfponding Society; and obferve on their contents in ge 
neral, that the fentiments hardly rife to that height which they 
expected from men fenfible of their fuil claims to abfolute and 
incontrvulable liberty, 2. ¢. unaccountable to any power which 
they have not immediately conftituted and appointed. They 
further ftate, that thefe are their fentiments, whatever be thofe 
of the London Correfponding Society, though in the prefent 
ftate of political knowledge it may be prudent not to avow them 
openly ; they defire to be informed of the means of accom- 
plifhing their common object; and they conclude with the 
following words : 

“ We obferve one expreffion, which fays, numerous other 
reforms would undoubtedly take place, &c. 

“6 But we afk, How is that Parliament to be chofen? Can 
we expect it from the prefent order of things ? Would not the 
evil be done away at once by the people aflembled in conven 
tion ?—Does it appear probable, that the odious laws of which 
we complain will be abolifhed by any other way? Can the 
grievances arifing from ariftocracy be redrefled, while the 
retains his prefent authority in the legiflature? Is the univerfal 
right of confcience ever to be attained, while the B, maintain 
their feats on the ? 

“ Your thoughts on thefe important points we moft eare 
neftly defire may be tranfmitted as foon as poffible, not dire&ed 
as the laft, as we fear it will excite fufpicion..” 

« (Signed) “ "8 











A letter from Margarot (the Prefident) tothe Friends of 
Univerfal Peace and the Rights of Man, at Stockport, fays, 
“ With regard to the publications of the London Correfpond- 
ing Society, they are exprefled in as ftrong terms as prudence 
will permit, yet plainly enough to convince the public, that 
while we expect every thing from an hone(t and annual Pare 


liament, nothing fhert of fuch a fenate, chofen by the whole 
nation, 
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nation, will fatisfy us.”—The letter proceeds to ftate an inten- 
tion of countenancing the ftruggle of-the French nation 
againft defpotifm and ariftocracy, by addrefling the French 
National Convention. 

A copy of the addrefs is inclofed, and a concurrence of the 
Stockport Society is folicited. The letter concludes thus: 
“ If on the contrary you difapprove of that mark of zeal 
towards the only nation that has hitherto undertaken to reftore 


mankind to their juft rights, pleafe to communicate to us your’ 


dbjeions.” 

A letter from the editors of The Patriot, to the Secretary of 
the London Correfponding Society, expreffes their com- 
mendation of the Jaudable fpirit which has induced the Lon- 
don Correfponding Society, to addrefs the Convention of 
France ; ftates-the encouragement which they had given to the 
Society, alfo to give it their fanGtion, advice, and fupport ; an- 
nounces that feveral focicties have been formed within the laft 
three weeks at Edinburgh, and that they had received fome 
moft {pirited communications from thence. ‘The letter con- 
cludes: “ We clearly forefee ttat Scotland will foon take the 
lead of this country, and conceive it will be neceflary to take 
the greateft care that an univerfal communication fhould be 
conftantly kept up between the feveral focieties, however dif- 
tant, and that all fhould determine to a& upon the fame princi- 
ple, as near as may be, ina regulation and aétive union. It 
was by this method that France became fo thoroughly united, 
and we ought never to lofe fight of it.” 

A letter from the Secretary to the Society at Stockport, to 
the Secretary of the London Correfponding Socicty, has thefe 
terms : 

“ Tam directed by the Friends of Univerfal Peace and the 
Rights of Man, to inform you that we received two letters from 
you, the firft dated September 21, requefting us to concert 
with you in tranfmitting to the French National Convention 
an addrefs figned by every member, &c. 

“ With refpe& to the fubftance of this letter, we belicve 
that the caufe of the French is that of every individual perfon 
in Europe, that is nor fattening on plunder, or through igno- 
rance, ob{tinacy, and inattention, fit unconcerned, and will not 
be perfuaded to confider, although inevitable ruin fhould be the 
awful contequence. 

“ We therefore think it highly neceflary toadd our friendly 
aid and affiftance, in order to {timulate the opprefled friends of 
freedom in France againft al! the defpets in Europe (who are 
combined 
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combined againft the juft and equal rights of man), by affuring 
them that we view their fignal exertions and wonderful vic« 
tories with admiration, together with the extinétion of treas 
cherous royalty, and the reftoring to every individual his equal 
and indubitable rights, as fellow men and free citizens; and 
that our hearts are united with their’s as in one common caufe, 
confidering asin a great meafure their victory our emanci- 
pation, together with their own. 

“© Yet, fhould it ever be the cafe that our Miniftry fhould 
be fo perfidious as, contrary to their pledged faith of neutrality, 
to join the execrable band of defpots againft the caufe of frees 
dom, we will ftand forward, even to the hazarding our lives, 
by ufing every juitifiable means to counteract their machinas 
tions, and give to the friends of freedom all the encouragement 
and fupport which we feverally unfupported can afford,” 

A letter to the Secretary of the London Society for Conftie 
tutional Information ftates, that the people of Leicefter areto 
have their firft adjourned meeting in a few days, and that they 
ftand in need of a fort of creed for immediate publication; and 
one from the Norwich Society ftates, that having found, that 
the Friends of the People, and Society. for Conftitutional In- 
formation, do not exactly agree, they with to know the reafon, 
That it appears to them, that the difference was this—The 
Friends of the People mean only‘a partial reform, becaufe 
they leave out the words exprefling the Duke of Richmond’s 
plan, and talk only of areform ; while the Manchefter people 
feém to intimate, by addreffing Mr. Paine, that they were 
intent upon republican principles only ; to come clofe to the 
main queftion, they defire to know whether the generality of 
the focicties mean to reft fatisfied with the Duke of Rich- 
mond’s plan only, or whether it is their private defign to rip up 
monarchy by the root, and to place democracy in its ftead >— 
The letter then gives an account of the plan which the Nore 
wich Society wifh to obtain, and which has already been 
moved for at their general meeting, namely a full and equal ree 
prefentation of the whole body of the people. 

The Manchefter Reformation Society ttate, that the caufe 
of liberty goes on rapidly in that town; their numbers. ins 
creafe; and they defire to be admitted.to correfpond with the 
London Society for Conftitutional Information. 

A Society at Leicefter requeft every particular requifite to 
enable them to eftablifh a conftitutional fociety there, fimilar 
to that in London, and thofe at Manchefter, Stockport, &c. 
They defire all that is neceflay by the firit mail 5 — 
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that they want laws, orders, principles, creeds, addreffes, des 
elarations, and refolutions ; and aletter from a meeting at Co- 
ventry folicits the London Society for Conftitutional Informa. 
tion to tranfmit a plan of the Sheffield, or any other fociety 
which they may think beft adapted to produce the end of efta- 
blifhing a conftitutional fociety at Coventry. 

When the London Correfponding Society found that their 
conduct began to attract notice, they publifhed a long jufti- 
fication of it, which they communicated to the Society for 
Conftitutioal Information. This paper, the profeffed obje& 
of which is to prove the moderation of the Society, and to 
vindicate them from the imputation thrown out againft them, 
concludes in the following words :—* Let us wait, and watch 
the enfuing feffion of Parliament, from which we have much 
to hope and little to fear. The Houfe of Commons may have 
been the fource of our calamity—it may prove that of our de- 
liverance ; fhould it not, we truft we fhall not prove ourfelves 
unworthy of our forefathers, whofe exertions in the caufe of 
mankind fo well deferve our imitation.” 


(To be continued.) 





Original Remarks on fome modern Alterations im 
Churches, Streets, ec. 


T is an obfervation which has been made refpecting the 
people of England, that when once they get hold of a no- 
tion, they ride it to death before they have done with it. To 
which may be added, that the world is running mad after an 
infatuating non-exiitent, which they have called ta/fe. 

The alterations lately made in many country churches, 
exemplify the truth of thefe remarks.—TLight ! light ! is now 
the prevciling word, and every other confideration mult give 
waytothat. Light is certainly a good thing, but it does not 
therefore follow that we can never have too much of it; ina 
church at leaft. On the contrary, a place of worfhip appears 
the more.folemn and majettic, for having a moderate degree of 
gloom within it (like the ancient cathedrals) ; and the peculiar 
form and defign of the windows contribute much to diftinguifh 
it from acommon edifice. Nor is a great deal of light fo ne- 
ceflary therein as it may be in a dwelling houfe, &c. For 
churches.being in general ufed only in the middle of the day, 
there is very feldom a deficiency of light in many of them at 
6 that 
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that time ; aad inthe night (as fometimes at funerals) candles 
mutt be ufed, let the windows be ever fo clear. Betices, it is 
a fact which does not feem to be duly attended to, that an edifice 
which is very light, in the winter feafon, gives an idea of cold, 
jut as it does to look upon a perfon very thinly cloathed in 
white ; and though perhaps we are not really colder in either 
cafe, yet, if we are ftruck with an additional idea of cold, it 
amounts to the fame thing as if it was foin reality. This avi- 
dity after light bas introduced large {quare panes, inftead of the 
old diamond glafs, which was much ftronger, and lefs fubject 
toexpence in repairing. And this new modelling the win- 
dows, has, in many places, had another and a worfe effect, the 
deftroying the old Gothic work at top, to introduce what is 
plainer, and totally void of elegance. 

Air is another thing highly in requeft. In London, and 
fome other large and populous towns, it has (it feems) been 
found convenient, for the fake of a free circulation, to remove 
the figns which formerly over-hung the ftreets, and place them 
flat againft the fronts of the houfes. From hence the fufhion 
has extended itfelf to many little country towns; though with- 
out the leaft neceflity. The figns being fo few in number 
that itis ridiculous to fuppofe they could have any feafible ef- 
fe&tonthe current of air. If they could, every tree and hedge 
would be a nuifance, and the pafiing through a wood an ex- 
pedition of the utmoit hazard! And this puts me in mind of 
another fafhionable article, fomething a-kin to the former ; 
namely elbow-room. Every thing now muft be laid open as 
much as poflible ; and becaufe, in fome populous towns, con- 
duits, &c. have been found inconvenient to the paflage of 
Carriages, and have therefore been removed, it is become « 
maxim that the fame ought to be donc every where. 

In Exeter, that fine piece of antiquity the great conduit, and 
two of the city gates, have been lately demolifhed. _ A new 
conduit is made ina run with the houfes, where it is a conftant 
annoyance to foot pailengers. In Plymouth the weft gate was 
taken down, to give room for the Prince of Wales’s carriage. 
The high crofs at Briftol, (a mott beautiful and fuperb antique, 
of which a print and defcription may be feen in Mr. Barrett’s 
hiftory of that city) was removed from the ftreet to the Col- 
lege Green ; but could not even in tiat fpacious area, efcape 
the rage for demolition. After lying by a long while as ufle- 
lefs lumber, the pieces of it were given to a country gentle- 
man, who was more fealible of its value; and has ereétcd ie 
in his pleafure ground, at an expence of 300], 

Vou. XXIV. 603. 2C In 
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In the town where I live are feveral very durable conduits 
placed in the middle of the ftreets, fome of which were the 
gifts of public fpirited gentlemen; and, from their neat but 
fimple architecture, are really ornamental, and prevent that 
vacant uniformity which there would be in the ftreets without 
fome fuch objects. Nowthe ftreets alluded to, being as broad 
as inany of tiie moft public ftreets in large cities (though quite 
a contraft to them as to concourfe), it cannot be pretended 
chat the conduits arc the leaft real obftru€tion to the paflage of 
his Majetty’s fubjects ; and yet they have been complained of 
as nuifances, and I have heard feveral exprefs an opinion that 
they ought to be removed, une placed againft the walls of any 
of the houfes, except their’s ! On afking wherein they are in- 
convenient, no anfwer can be given, but “ itis the tafte now 
to take them down, and they are doing it every where.” 

People do not feem to confider, that what may be very con- 
venient, or necefiary, in one place, may be quite ncedlefs and 
even incommodious in another.—And it would be eafy to men- 
tion feveral inconveniences which attend the two alterations 
Jaft mentioned; for which reafon they ought not to be under- 
taken, unlefs where the introducing them is either in fome fort 
neceflary, or at leaft not inc cevesabitt, and productive of fu- 
perior elegance ; all which muft depend on the particular cir- 
cumftances of the place. 

Another article now in great repute, is a turnpike road; 
for foitLis become culte omary to call every road that is raifed in 
the middle ; and becaufe the ftreets of London, &c. are paved 
in this forin, a itrong dilpofition prevails with fome men in 
power, to carry what are called turnpike roads through the 
ilreets of country towns. Were they to be paved, as the 
direets in London are, the tcheme might not be liable to ‘muth 
objeQion ; but when made with the materials of a common 
highway, whatever accommodation they may be to travellets 
occalionally pafling through on horfeback, &c. they area grent 
nuifance to the inhabitants, from the dirt in wet, and the duft 
in dry and windy wea ther 5 and efpecially from their flabbinefs 
on the melting of froft; and though a ftrip of pavement is 
left on each fide tor walking, it is attended with many inconve- 
mences, “Ihe circumftances of London and country towns 
zte widely different; in London it is fafeft and moft agreeable 
to walk clofe by the wall, but in little towns the cafe is direlly 
contrary : becaufe, in walking near the houfes, a perfon is 
iiuble to be incommoded by the droppings in rainy weather, as 
weil as by difagreeable matter, often thrown by the poorer pcos 
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ple from doors and windows ; whereas in London there are 
parapet walls which prevent any droppings, and the other cire 
cumftance is not fo common. 

This form of a ftreet is produGtive of another inconve- 
nience, from the fituation of the kennels; which being on the 
fides inftead of the middle are fo near the houfes as often to 
prove offenfive by their {mell. 

The modern genteel conftru€tion of pews, in many coun- 
try churches, may be well enough for thofe who go there 
merely as a matter of cuftom or amufement ; but is very ill 
adapted to the performance of religious worfhip with propricty 
and conveniencex—-They are benched all round, with an area 
in the middle. The confcquence is, that they who fit on the 
different fides face each other ; which, to fuch as with to be 
devout, is difagreeable, and apt to withdraw the attention 5 
and to others furnifhes an opportunity for talking, laughing, or 
other improper behaviour, which the height of the inclofure 
alfo often favours. Kneeling in them is extremely inconve- 
nient ; there being no fupport to reft againft without turning 
quite round, and then not a commodious one ; which may be 
one reafon that kneeling is fo feldom practifed. Sitting is 
alfo attended with inconvenience, where there is a want of 
room; though this is always avoided where it can, the tafte 
being tohave large and {pacious pews 5 andI have feen fome 
which might bave ferved for parlours, and if properly divided, 
would accommodate twice as many people as they do at pre- 
fent. The only good form of a pew is long and narrow; the 
bench on one fide, and the other witha floping kind of defk for 
placing books of an height and diftance convenient to reft 
the arms on it in kneeling, and readily to change that pofture 
for fitting or ftanding. Asmoft of the churchesin London are 
feated in this manner, it is rather unlucky that the fafhion ot 
the metropolis does not recommend itfelf in this, as well as in 
the other inftances. 

Thefe are fome of the abfurdities and inconveniences which 
have proceeded from the rage of modern tafte, and which 
feem to deferve a more ferious attention and difcountenance 
than hitherto they have met with. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


THE foregoing remarks were drawn up in 1790, for the 
perufal of fome friends; and are now publifhed, in confe- 
quence of the growing prevalence of fome- of the matters 
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complained of, fince that time; efpecially that of making 
roads through the ftreets of towns, of which the writer lately 
fawa very particular inftance; which, from the narrownefs of 
the ftreets there, muft certainly prove extremely difagreeable ; 
and has been ftrongly remonftrated againft by many refpec- 
table inhabitants, but without effect. In the town where I live, 
when fome years ago certain animofities prevailed, which hap- 
pily do not at prefent, it was threatened by one party, as a vin- 
diétive proceeding ; but was afterwards gencroufly given up, 
on finding it to be very much difrelifhed. It is fingular 
enough, that, in fome places, the fame thing thould be volun- 
tarily now adopted, as an accommodation ; which in another 
place, (and a place too where it would not have been of half 
the inconvenience) was thought by an highly exafperated party 
to be too fevere a meafure. 


Fuly 28, 1794. 





DESCRIPTION of the ISLAND of CORSICA. 


ORSICA is an ifland of the Mediterranean fea, fituated 
between the 41ft and 43d degrees of north latitude, and 
between the 8th and roth degrees of eaft longitude, reckoning 
from London. It hath on the north the Ligurian fea, and 
gulph of Genoa. On the eaft, the Tufcan fea; on the fouth, 
a ftrait of ten miles, which feparetes it from Sardinia ; and 
on the weft the Mediterranean. It is about 100 miles fouth 
of Genoa, and 80 fouth-weft of Leghorn, from whence it 
can plainly be feen when the weather is clear. It is 150 miles 
in length, and from 40 to 50 in breadth, being broadeit about 
the middle. It is reckoned 322 miles in circumference ; but 
an exact meafurement round it would extend to 500 miles, as 
it is edged with many promontories, and with a variety of 
bays. 

Continual breezes from the Mediterranean fan and cool it 
in fummer, and the furrounding body of water keeps it warm 
in winter, fo that it is one of the moft temperate countries in 
that quarter of Europe. Its air is frefh and healthful, except 
in one or two places, which are moift, and where the air, ef- 
pecially in fummer, is fuffocating and fickly ; but in general 
the Corficans breathe a pure atmofphere, Which is alfo keen 
enough to brace their fibres more than one would expect under 
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Corfica has indeed been pretty generally reprefented as une 
wholefome, which, | fuppofe, has been owing to the bad report 
given of it by the Romans, who eftablifhed their colonies at 
Aleria and Mariana, which, from their damp fituation, occa- 
fioned a great death among the inhabitants, and accordingly 
thefe colonies foon went to ruin. But all the interior parts of 
the ifland are extremely well aired. 

Corfica is remarkably well furnifhed with good harbours, fo 
that we may apply to it what Florus fays of the Campania, 
« Nihil hofpitalius mari. Nothing more hofpitable to the fea.” 
It has cn the north Centuri; on the weft San Fiorenzo, Ifolo 
Roffa, Calvi, Ajaccio; on the fouth it has Bonifacio; and on 
the eaft Porto Vecchio, Baftia, and Macinajo. 

An alliance with this ifland would be of great confequence 
to any of the maritime powers of Europe ; tora fleet {tationed 
there might command the navigation of Genoa, Tufcany and 
the Ecclefiaftical State, that between Spain and Naples, and a 
good fhare of thattothe Levant ; not to mention its influence 
over that of Sardinia. And it may be material to obferve, 
that veflels ftationed in the ports of Corfica, might be formi- 
dable to France, as the weftern fide of the ifland is directly 
oppofite to the extenfive coaft of Provence, on which a defcent 
might be made with cruifers in a very fhort time. 

The northern point of Corfica, called Cape Corfo, is about 
thirty miles long, very mountainous and rocky, but covered 
with vines and olives, 

There are, in feveral parts of the ifland, but particularly in 
Cape Corfo, a great many ancient towers, built about three or 
four hundred years ago, to defend the inhabitants againft the 
incurfions of the Turks and other pirates. There is there a 
little village called Tomino, ftrong by fituation: The Genoefe 
have made feveral attacks upon it during the late troubles, but 
were never able to carry it: The inhabitants are very de= 
fervedly proud of this: They fhew with particular triumph a 
fhell which the enemy threw into their yillage, to oblige them 
tofurrender : They have placed it ina niche on the outfide of 
their church, to ferve as a memorial of their deliverance, and 
to infpire them with greater zeal and devotion when they go to 
divine worthip. 

From Tomino eaft, Baftia is about 26 miles of a country 
much diverfified with hills, and abounding in{fprings. On the 
coaft are a number of poor fifhing towns, and a little up the 
country there are feveral villages or hamlets prettily enough 
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Baftia has of a long time been reckoned the capital of Cor- 
fica. It was here that the Genoefe held the feat of their fove- 
reign power: And indeed Battia is {till the largeit town in the 
ifland. It has a flately appearance from the fea, being built 
on the declivity of a hill; though upon entering the town, 
one is a good dea; difappointed; for the houfes are in general 
ill built, and the ftreets narrow, and from the {fituation of the 
town, are neceflarily very fteep: There are, however, feveral 
pretty good buildings here: It bath a caftle, commanding the 
town and harbour, which, though but a forry fortification at 
prefent, is capable of being made a place of confiderable 
ftrength, as it hath a range of hills behind it, on which litle 
redoubts might be ereXed; and with thefe, anda few fubftantial 
outworks towards the fea, it might ftand a pretty long fiege. 
The caftle is properly on. a feparate territory, called, Terra 
Nuovo, the New Land, as is alfo the cathedral of Baftia, 
which has nothing very remarkable. It belongs tothe Bifhop- 
rick of Mariana. 

The church of St. John in this city, by no,means an eles 
gant building, belongs:to the Jefuits, who have here a college. 
Their garden is finely fituated, large and well laid out. This 
they, owe in great meafuse to the French, who have. been ftae 
tioned at Corfica, at different tinics, From, them the inhabir 
tants have learnt much of what they know of the arts and 
conveniences of life. ‘here is here a convent of, Lazarilts 
or miflionaries, a vaft and magnificent houfe, almoft, oveshang- 
ing the fea. ‘(Che conventef the Francilcans, and that off the 
Capuchins are fituated on the rifing ground behind Baftia 
The laft ftands on a beautiful expoiure, and has a very pretty 
front, 

From, Baftia fouth to beyond Aleria is one continued plain 
between 50 and 60 miles in length, proper for raifing all forts 
of grain, as well as for pafturage. 

beyond Aleria the country rifes into {mall hills, proper for 
vinesy olives, mulberry-trees, and many of them forcorn. It 
is traverfed by fome ridges of mountains, upon which, not far 
from Porto Vecchia, are great numbers of very fine. oaks, the 
beft being to be found here, andat Campoloro. 

There are large tracts of uninhabited land in Corfica, moftly 
covered with woods; to fome parts of which the peafants re- 
fort in fummer to feed their cattle, and to gather chefauts, 
making little fhades for themfelves to lie under. There is 
hardly {uch a thing as a detached farm houfe to be feen in the 
iland, like what are fcattered every where over Great Britains 
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forthe Corficans gather together in a little village, which they 
call by corruption, Pag, es countries. I remember, when ‘I 
was once told in Corfica, that I fhould travel a great many 
miles, Senza veder un paefe, without feeing a country, I could 
not conceive what they meant. The Corficans are in greater 
fafety, and have more fociety with each other by thus living im 
villages ; which is much the cuftom in the cantons of Swit- 
getland, and fome parts of Germany ; as it was anciently 
among all nations. 

The Corfican villages are frequently built upon the very 
fummits of their mountains, on craggy cliffs of fo ftupendous 
a height, that the houfes can hardly be diitinguifhed during the 
day; but at night, when the fhepherds kindle their fires, the 
refleGtion of fuch a variety of lights, makes thefe aerial vil- 
lages have a mott picturefque and pleafing appearance, 

Corfica is extremely well watered. Its principal Jakes are 
thofe of Ino and Crena, about two miles from each other ; 
both fituated on the higheft mountain in the ifland, called by 
the ancients Mons Auters, and now Gradaccio or Monte 
Rotondo. It is of an amazing height, and may equal any of 
the Alps. From the top of itthere is a moft extenfive view 
of all Corfica, of the feas, and of Sardinia, with ‘diftant prof- 
pects of Italy and France; while the Mediterranean and 
many of its little ifles are alfounder theeye. But people feldom 
go to take this view ; for the upper part of the mountain is 
almoft a perpendicular rock, fo thata‘man mult climb two 
miles with the help of his hands and knees; and for the 
greateft part of the year this immenie mountain is covered 
with fnow. Thefe two lakes of Ino and Cyena are both of 
confiderable extent. 

There are in Corfica a great many mines of lead, copper, 
iron, and filver. Near to San Fiorenzo is a very rich filver 
mine, yielding above the value of 5]. ftcrling out of every 
1colb. weight of ore. The Corfican iron is remarkably 
good, having a toughnels nearly equal to that of the prepared 
iron of Spain, famous over all the world, There are aify 
mines of aluin and of faltpetre in feveral parts of Corfica. 





An ANECDOT E, 


A V ery fingular and recent inftance of the ftriQnefs of the 
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the marriage of Catholics with Proteftants, was given a very 
few years ago by the Parliament of Paris in the cafe of the 
Marquis de Bombelle, who had married the Proteftant daugh- 
ter of avery worthy man, who was an opulent merchant of 
Bourdeaux, and alfo a Proteftant, whofe confent he had ob- 
tained to marry his daughter by concealing his quality, and pree 
tending to be himfelf a Proteftant alfo. Bombelle lived with 
the lady long enough to havea child, a girl, when the Dutchefs, 
wife to the late infamous Duke of Orleans, and daughter to 
the good Duke de Penthievre, propofed to the Marquis de 
Bombclle a match under her aufpices with a young lady the 
protected, and a promife of all her intereft and influence for 
his advancement if it took place. In confequence of this 
offer, which can only on the part of the Dutchefs of Orleans 
be palliated by her being too good a Catholic not to break all 
bonds of union with hereticks, M. de Bombelle inttituted a 
procefs againft his virtuous wife to get his marriage declared 
null, and in confequence himfelf at liberty to marry the 
Duchefs’s protegee. The audience was crowded with per- 
fons of the firft diftinétion. At this famous trial Bombelle 
himfelf was prefent in the Court. So was his unhappy wife 
with his little infant in her arms, and when fhe prefented the 
child to her unfaithful hufband to move him to compaffion, the 
whole aflembly burft into tears : The famous Linguet pleaded 
her caufe, and the Judges, lawyers and every one prefent, felt 
and exprefled the moft generous fympathy of pity and regard to 
the virtuous unfortunate wife of Bombelle and his little infant, 
and difguft towards the Marquis; yet, fuch was the ftria 
obligation of the laws, both ecclefiaftical and civil, that they 
with relu€tance were compelled to decide in favour of M. 
Bombelle, and they declared his marriage null and void, and, 
becaufe with a Proteftant, he being a Catholic, at liberty to 
marryagain. He did marry again, and to the lady whom the 
Duchets of Orleans, then Dutchefs of Chartres, recommended, 
Providence, however, forfook not the innocent in open Court; 
foon as the fentence was pronounced, a worthy Dutch mere 
chant of immenfe property came forward, and faid aloud, * As 
the lady is now free, I prefent myfelf to offer her my hand in 
trucand lawful wedlock ; I am a Proteftant ; will fhe accept 
me for her hufband, and the father of her deferted infant!” 
‘The whole Court rang with his praifes, and amid{t the general 
applaufe, the lady gave him her hand in pledge of the contract. 
AN 
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An ANECODOT E, 


HE following circumftance refpe@ing General Arnold 

have been communicated to us through a channel that 
leaves not a doubt of its authenticity. Some time ago he em- 
barked from Halifax, in an American fchooner, for Guada-= 
loupe, whither he carried about 40001. in cath, for the purpofé 
of purchaling prize goods, to be afterwards difpofed of in 
America. 

By the time that the fchooner made the ifland of Guada- 
loupe, the French were in pofleffion of Fleur d’Epée, and the 
windward part of it, and they kept a frigate cruifing to wind 
ward, before Sir John Jervis returned thither, as a decoy for 
Englith veflels making the ifland. The fchooner was boarded 
by an officer. from this frigate. Arnold, with the greateft 
addrefs, pafled himfelf as an American, under the name of 
John Anderfon. The Captain of the French frigate offered 
him, as fuch, the accommodation of his fhip; which, how- 
ever, the General, under the pretence of indifpofition, de- 
clined. They went into the Bay where the French fquadron 
lay. Soon after the Englifh fleet came off, under the come 
mand of Admira! Sir John Jervis, and the French fquadron 
was blocked up. 

Arnold felt himfelf in no very agreeable fituation; for a 
difclofure of his name and character muft have proved fatal to 
him, and for the concealment of thefe he depended upon the 
difcretion of every one of the crew of the fchooner. 

Learning that the Englith had poflefled themfelves of the 
entrance of the Bay, he formed, unperceived, on board the 
{chooner, a raft of boards, upon which, during the night, he 
committed himfelf to the waves, and having obferved the fet 
of the current, he let himfelf drift quietly down the Bay, till 
he came oppofite the Britifh pofts, when he contrived to paddle 
himfelf towards the fhore, and was fortunate enough to land 
in fafety, 

The French afterwards learnt the circumftance, and freely 
declared, that if his real charaéter had been difcovered, he 
would certainly have become a victim of the guillotine. 





Anfwer, by N. N.to the Query concerning the Meaning of the 
Appellation Jacobin, inferted June 2. 
HE Jacovins were originally fome Members of the 
National Aflembly of France, who aflembled in the 
Vor. XXIV, 603. 2D chapel 
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chapel of St. Fames [in Latin Facobus] in Paris, where they 
formed themfelves into a Club, which they called by the name 
of the Jacobin; and their employment was chiefly to keep the 
Affembly in awe, by counteracting any Decree of their’s of 


which they difapproved. 








A QUESTION, 4y U. of Cranborne Lodge. 


GIVEN x*y6+x3=a=10396296.224 
x7y3 + x5 =b=2224351538.4829252 
To determine the refpective value of x and y. 


—E | 


4 REBUS, by Orefies, of Brificl. 





Feather’d fongfter, gents. I pray difclofe 
A river which thro’ divers places flows; 
A place of pleafure that is full well known; 
And laft a Trojan hero of renown? 
Take the initials, join them right and true, 
A famous city you will bring to view. 


—— _ oa rn 


4REBUS, by Homa 
N ufefu] quadruped pray find; é 





Then name one of the points of wind; 
What’s too much flighted by mankind ; 
That part of day when Sol thines bright, 
What ubhers in returning night: 
Join the initials, they will tell 
A town, not far from where I dwell, 
SEK ROIOK ROKR ROOK ROR OIRO NOR 

*,* The fecond Extract from Dr. Hawker’s Sermons is ine 
tended to be inferted foon, and with that we muft beg Leave to 
conclude, as being amply fufficient to give our Readers a competent 
Idea of that Work, and alfa full as much as the contraéted Plan 
of the Entertainer will permit us to give on one Subjeé?. 

Wt] Our Correfpondents are requefted ta obferve that it is exe 
pected they foould pay the Poftage of their Letters, and that others 
wife they will not fee what they fend inferted, 

POETRY. 
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For the Weekly Entertainer. 
Verfes. to the Memory of an 


amiable and only Sifter, who 


died Auguf? 45 1794+ 
+¢ ——Death ! ere thou haft kill’d 


‘* another, | 
* Fair, and wife, and good as fhe, 
«* Time {hall throw a dart at thee.” 
SPENSER. 


HILE weeping friend hip 
pays the debt fhe owes, 
Andto thy memory her la{t tear 
beftows, 
I haplefs mourn thy lofs, dear 
kindred fhade! 
Who lov’d thee living, and la- 
ment thee dead. 
Oh! could my pen with equal 
force impart 
The inward anguifh of my ach- 
ing heart, 
Could trace with equal truth my 
grief, and fave 
Thy name from dark oblivion 
and the grave ; 
Couldft thou, dear partner of 
my infant years ! 
Again return, and 
fireaming tears ; 
Once more renew thofe moments 
which are paft, 

And full of days as virtues die 
at laft, 

Death would not fnatch thus 
early from my arms, 

A friend, a fitter, full of youth- 
ful charms ; 

Whofe blamelefs life, from pride 
and paffion free, 

Difplay’d a foul of Chriftian 

piety ; 


dry our 


Still fhould I, pleas’d, her pious 
converfe fhare, 

And her example make my firft 
great care. 


Retir’d and calm fhe paft her 
peaceful days, 

Dreaded no cen[ure, covetted no 
praife ; 

Tho’ ftern affliftion would each 
art defy, 

She dar’d not murmur, fcarce 
would heave a figh ; 

E’er ready to refign her faithful 
truit, 

And meet the bleffings which 
await the juft; 

How oft would the anticipate the 
day, 

In which her foul fhould leave 
its fetter’d clay ; 

Shake off the mift which hangs 
on mortal fight, 

And wing triumphant to the 
realms of light! 

And now oh! whither, whither, 
art thou fled? 

Thy frame alas! is number’d 
with the dead. 

But where, ah! where is that 
{weet feraph {mile, 

Which but fo lately could my 
cares beguile ? 

Heav’n owns the dear compa- 
nion of my youth, 

Whole days were {pent in inno- 
cence and truth ; 

Whole thoughts one perfect 
femblance of content, 

On heavenly objeéts were moft 
frequent bent ; 

Now 
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Now far from every human ill 
remov’d, 

By friends lamented, and by 
Heaven approv’d ; 

Her dove-like fpirit dwells on 
that bleft fhore, 

Where pain and difappointment 
are nomores; 

Where happy fculs from grief 
and care are free, 

And death, o’ercome, hath no 
more victory. 


Go then, bleft fpirit! fince what 
gives us pain, 

Wiil prove the fource of thy 
eternal gain ; 

Leave us alike, till death’s moft 
welcome dart, 

Shall fix our fouls with thine, no 
more to part. 

And tho’ no pompous mona- 
menial butt 

Points out the dwelling of thy 
mould’ring dutt ; 

No founding epitaph, or pageant 
fhew, 

Attraé& the connoiffeur or cri- 
tic’s view ; 

Thy virtues rare, more lafting 
fame fhall give— 

Thy worth embalmed in forrow 
ftill fhall live. 

J. K. COLES. 


Wookey Hole. 





On the Death of Mi/s Coles, on 
Auguft 4, 1794- 


HOW hall the drooping mufe, 
now dim with griet, 
Prefent this tribuce tothy me- 
rit due? 
Shall fhe adminifler the bleft re- 
lief, 
And bear {weet comfort to thy 
parents’ view ? 


Alas! tis her’s their tender woes 
to ihare, 

To foothe parental grief with 

fijial art > 








ENTERTAINER, 


By fond degrees remove the 
trembling tear; 
And heal the wounds in each 
afflicted heart. 


While a fond brother, partner 
of thy youth, 
In {weetly-moving flrains be. 
moans thy fate, 
Need I recount thofe days of 
blamelefs truth, 
Which mark’d thy progrefs 
thro’ this earthly ttate. 


Ah! no, that foul which bound 
each focial tie, 
That taite which pomp and 
pleafure could forego; 
That temper which could paf- 
fion’s rage defy, 
Publifh thy virtues, and thy 
worth below. 


Calmly the view’d the vanities 
of ‘life, 
With hermit-temperance faw 
the alarming icene ; 
Bent on fuperior joys, fhe knew 
no ftrife, 
Was ftill benevolent, and fill 
ferene. 


Now angel fifters hail thee to 
the fkies! 
With welcome {mile the robe 
celeftial bring ; 
Ceafe then our tears—let grate- 
ful incenfe rife, 
And bear our praifes to the 
King of Kings. 
A FRIEND: 


PLEASURE. 





O vileft means the thirft of 
pleature bends ; : 
it knows no country, and it 
owns no friends. 
Sotc as fhe feems, in ‘evil ever 
bold, 
From Stygian cells the calls the 
luit of gold, 














